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ENKA 


FRE 
EXTRA DULL YARNS 


@® We have brought this yarn to a high 
state of perfection. It is pigmented and 
uniformly very, very dull. It imparts that 
cool suede hand and unusual softness to 
a fabric. It dyes with true evenness and 
with a fine dye union. It is whiter even 

| : x before bleaching. And Englo is the 
Your Processing Executives— |: —— stonsest of the pigment type yams. 


Englo yarns are our latest contribution 
to textiles. They knit and weave beauti- 
fully and combine perfectly with acetates 
for cross dyeing. Englo is decidedly the 
better extra dull yarn. 


lt Will Cost You Nothing to Give Them This - 
Help—lt May Cost You Considerable 
| To Withhold It 


‘ew individual in busine: today have more demands on Dull « Smooth « Stronger e Even Dyeing AMERICAN 
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processing executives in textile plants, whether they be plant RAYON 
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. 
is readily understood. Textiles are not static. New develop- American Enka Corporation 
ments follow, one on the heels of the other:—new fabrics, new 
. | rishe and new chemic al compounds ; and the demand for Enka, N.C. * 271 Church St., New York * Providence, R. I 
quick deliveries is more insistent than evef. 
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The scope of these new developments is beyond the experi- 
ence of anv one individual, Consequently processing executives, 
when faced with new processing problems, should have the 
benefit of group experience, or in other words the best consul- 
tation service available. 


Armold-Hoffman & Co. offers such a service, based on a 
broad contact with all branches of the textile industry for over 
a century. It will cost you nothing to make this service avail- 
able to your processing executives. It is free to all users of 
A-H products. It may cost you considerable to ignore such a 


Textile 
service, because the kaleidoscopic changes in textiles have mul- Chemicals 
tiplied a hundredfold the opportunities for processing errors. For 
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The Progress 
And Its 


Tt Is with a sense of pride and appreciation that I 
| scksowiedg to you the very high compliment you 

pay me by making my appearance on this occasion 
possible. 

In my years of public service and endeavor, I have 
arranged programs, secured speakers and in many ways 
assisted and helped, but seldom has there come to me an 
invitation of so great magnitude as this one. 

There are a few things about my addressing you which 
are particularly pleasing. First, I was actually invited 
days in advance. Usually the invitation comes so near 
the meeting I ask, “Whose place am I filling?” Second, 
I am placed on the program early in the evening. Usually 
[ am the last so that if any man wants to remain late, I 
can talk to him. 

Your committee will tell you that I accepted the invi- 
tation readily and I am here with a message, I trust, will 
be of some interest. 


* * * T was much impressed with the purpose of your 
organization, which is, 

“To cultivate friendly and social relations; to 
promote better personal acquaintance among its 
members, and to create a deeper interest in, and 
wider knowledge of, traffic problems.” 


There is much in common between the two elements 


which go to make up your membership. One cannot 
succeed or prosper without the other and it is but a 


natural alliance which has sprung up between you. It 


has been said that “commerce follows the flag.” That is 
true, but mighty close to that flag, everytime, is some 


| adequate means of transportation. 


No country or section of the country has made prog- 
ress comparable to the South. 


At the close of the Civil War, the South was devastated 
and desolate. The flower of her manhood never came 
back, but upon her blood-stained and strife-torn battle- 
fields there arose a New South. Swords were beaten into 
pruning hooks and guns. fashioned into plow-shares, The 
indomitable an dunconquerable will and determination of 
the people of the South asserted itself and soon the South 
was again “on her way” to greater supremacy. Every 
farm crop adaptable to Southern climate and soil was 
under cultivation and the South soon rose to heights of 
agricultural supremacy. Made progress, yes, by leaps 
and bounds. Setbacks, yes, but even floods, draughts, 
pestWences, boll weevils and such like, could not stop her 
onward march. 


*Address of C. C. Gilbert, Secretary of the Tennessee Manu- 


-_facturers’ Association, before the Traffic Club of Memphis, 


Tenn., November 2th. 


the South 


Cotton fields suggested cotton mills, and soon the 
brooks, the creeks and the rivers of the South provided 
mill races, water wheels and water power for grinding, 
spinning and weaving. My friends, the history of the 
South is the history of civilization. It is not a new 
South, but a rebirth of the old South. The South has 
always been a “pace-maker,” not a “snail-racer.” In 
commerce, industry, transportation, education and agri- 
culture, the South has been a pioneer and a leader. 

For instance, the first steam railroad in America was 
in South Carolina. The first electric street cars were in 
Alabama, and soon thereafter in Tennessee. The first 
coal mine in the whole country was opened in Virginia. 
North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee were making 
iron as early as 1716. The cannon balls used by Jackson 
at New Orleans were fashioned in Tennessee. 

The first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed from 
Savannah, Ga. The first locomotive built for a railroad 
was used in the South. 

The first free school under our educational system was 
in Virginia. The South is climbing rapidly and making 
history fast. | 

Progress, we of the South do not know the meaning of 
the word until measured by comparison. The most im- 
pressive record of human progress of modern times is pre- 
sented in a picture of the South of today. Compared 
with 1900, or thirty-five years ago, a property value 
growth from 18 to 85 billion dollars, income, from 3 
billion to 18 billion, agricultural products, from 3% bil- 
lion to 6 billion, manufacturing output from 3 million to 
11 billion, exports, from 100 million to a billion, bank 
deposits from 335 million to 6 billion, expenditures for 
public education from 35 million to 400 million, public 
highways from 10 million to 275 million. 

In all of this progress the transportation systems of 
the South have played possibly the largest part. Raw 
and finished products have found a market because of 
adequate and available rail and water transportation, 

You men here tonight representing as you do, industry 
and transportation, are the bulwark of our civilization. 
You have shapened articles of usefulness and necessity | 
and transported them where needed. Much of the prog- 
ress which the South has made is due to your efforts. 

The South’s progress has not been due to a magic 
wand, nor to spasmodic or sporadic cycles. It has been a 
constant and steady growth on the part of a section with 
a homogenius citizenship. Men with the same blood, 


same inclinations, and desires, and withal, a race of peo- 
ple having a mind to work. When they set their hands 
to the plow they never turn back, 
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But what of the future? My friends, surely these are 
not the days for discouragement. The things which are 
confronting us have confronted us before. Let us take 
courage by listening to the words of Daniel Webster in 
the United States Senate on March 12, 1838, when he 
Said: | 

“There are persons who constantly clamor. 

“They complain of oppression, speculation and ‘perni- 
cious influence of accumulated wealth. 


“They cry out loudly aainst all banks and corpora- 
tions, and all means by which small capitalists become 


united in order to produce important and beneficial re- 
sults. 


“They carry on hostility against all established institu- 
tions. 


“They would choke the fountain of industry and dry 


all streams. 


“In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor 
against oppression. 


“In a country of perfect equality, they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and monopoly. 


“In a country where property is more evenly divided 


than anywhere else, they rend the air shouting agarian 
doctrines. 


“In a country where wages of labor are high beyond 
parallel, they would teach the laborer he is but an op- 
pressed slave. 


“Sir, what can such men want? What do they mean? 

“They can want nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of 
other men’s labor. 

“They can mean nothing but disturbance and disorder, 
the diffusion of corrupt principles and the destruction of 
the moral sentiments and moral habits of society.” 

There are such things as over growth, over produc- 
tions, and over assistance. The people of the South have 
been self-respecting, independent and resentful of any 
paternalistic assistance. They have had a partnership 
with themselves. Have shared their own sorrows and 
joys. It is a “kith and kin” relationship, inseparable, 
loyal and responsive. 

To continue our onward march, the future must be a 
progressive continuation of the past. My observation is, 
that many of the new fangle innovations of the present 
are not going to prove helpful to the South in the future. 
Speed does not every time denote progress. This was 
aptly illustrated by Senator Carmack of Tennessee when 
he said a “runaway horse” did not indicate progress. 

Too much interference from the outside will retard 
progress in the South. To succeed we must “evolve” 
from within. Government aid, Government control, Gov- 
ernment supervision is not what the South needs. All 
the South wants is an equal opportunity with other sec- 
tions of the country. To work and find a market for its 
products is the South’s ambition. The future of the 
South depends upon production and distribution. “Buy 
South” sounds good for a slogan, but carried to an ex- 
treme would mean isolation. 

The South wants no restrictive barriers. She wants 
freedom of action, freedom of contracts and freedom of 
markets. 

In my own mind I am actieal about the effect of 
some of these new ideas upon the South. I cannot wax 
warm over several of the alphabetical groupings. 7 

For instance, unde rthe NRA the South is clearly at a 
disadvantage and unless there are changes, revisions or 
concessions, there will never be a new industrial plant in 
the South, neither will there be an enlargement or addi- 
tion to our present industrial plants. Two cases are now 
In the United States Federal Court as a result of indus- 
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trial plants in Nashville and New Orleans attempting ex- 
pansion. 


Southern industry has dropped back possibly 30 per 
cent since the NRA, also the AAA is having to some ex- 
tent a demoralizing effect upon the South. My friends, I 
cannot make myself believe it is either right in principle, 
or conducive to recovery, to plow under, kill or otherwise 
destroy in order to limit production. 


Here are 10,000,000 people out of work, many of whom 
are hungry, yet we are destroying hogs so that the meat 
which is left will cost more. We are plowing under cotton 
that the price of cotton products might be higher. 


The effects of these untried and experimental measures 
upon the South are problematical, but I am bold enough 
to say that some of these are killing private initiative and 
destroying all incentive for individual effort. After all, 
the progress of the South has been built around the indi- 
vidual. Circumscribe his efforts and the South’s future 
will lessen in brightness.. 


I would not be true to my own thoughts if I did not — 
say a word in behalf of the railroads of the country, and 
especially of the South. Some of us likely remember the 
days of the oxcart and other slow means of transporta- 
tion. With the application of steam, both in the field of 
transportation, and industry, there came into being a new 
era, the like of which the world had never seen, and I 
doubt if it has seen since. The railroads pioneered in 
every respect and particular. In my opinion the railroads 
served and served well in the march of progress, until 
restrictions were placed around and about them. 


The brotherhood of the unions and the fatherhood of 
the Government have stripped the railroads of practically 
all of their independence. With the many restrictions 
placed upon the railroads, I wonder sometimes how their 
continued operatio nis possible. The Government made 
a complete failure in operating the railroads during the 
World War period. The roads were turned back to their 
owners with a necessary repair bill of approximately one 
billion dollars, yet the railroads must today get permis- 
sion from this same Government to employ or discharge 
a porter in a depot station. 

I have not a word of criticism against other systems of 
transportation. I think there is a place in our transpor- 
tation systec for steam boats, barges and trucks, but ! 
cannot see why it is any more the function of Government 
to dredge a stream, build a lock, or a dam, or construct 
a highway, than it is to build a siding, a depot or bridge 
a stream. 

I represent a group which opposes the Government 
going into business and we feel that the building of a 
barge, erecting a transmission line or opening a coal mine, 
is transcending the functitons of Government. 

My friends, the South has progressed and succeeded 
because of the absence of interference and today condi- 
tions in the South would be very much better if the rail- 
roads were free to operate, unhampered and unhindered, 
by the Government. 

T am not complaining, I am not attempting to stand in 
the way of National or sectional progress, but I believe 
strongly in developing the individual and let him work 
out his own salvation. 

To me the Government is doing entirely too much for 
the people. One out of six directly supported by the 
Government is not best for the South or for any other 
section of the country. 

Industry, which is so well represented in this gathering, 
is beginning to feel the blighting hand of Goverrfment 
competition. Today, the Government is actually manu- 
facturing 200 or more articles in competition with private 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Opportunity For Textile Mills To 
Reduce Cost of Manufacturing And Selling 


By Sanford E. Thompson” 


An Address Before. Meeting of Textile Section of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York 


(Continued from last week) 


No two of these line up 


Distribution DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON DRESS GOODS alike in this organization 
| wie set-up. 
The primary need im 6 The major of 
textile distribution is more Aare (1) “inte- 
extensive development of grated,”* “Any early de- 
scientific methods of man- | scription of the develop- 
agement of sales. ment of an integrated com- 
the progress during the past | of the Kendall 
rs has | N Company in Bulletin of the 

the fingers of one hand— in which ‘one company ora 
run under methods of scien- sa } group of companies under 
tific management to the in- Diteran 4 the same financial manage- 


troduction of these prac- 
tices into many mills. In 
selling, at the present time, there is a status similar to 
that in manufacturing some ten years ago. A very few 
concerns are doing a remarkably fine job; the vast ma- 
jority have a long way to go. 

Briefly summarized, the essential elements in satisfac- 


‘tory distribution include features of organization, corre- 


lation of sales with production, styling, inventory control, 
product development, research, and pricing. 

In the variety of distribution channels and of organiza- 
tion within the company itself there perhaps is no indus- 
try which can approach that of textiles. One reason is 
the wide variety of textile goods and multitude of types 
of uses for them. Another reason which affects the or- 
ganization of all businesses is the traditional methods 
which are difficult to revise. The methods of distribution 
in textiles, especially as regards the commission houses 
which sell for mills on straight commission, and the con- 
verters who purchase grey goods and then finish them for 
sales are distinctly different from other industries. 

In figure 1 is shown a chart which illustrates the com- 
plication of the present methods of distribution in one 
textile field, that of cotton dress goods, which is taken 


from a study of “Merchandising New England Products” 


made by the author’s company for the New England 


Council. To discuss and analyze the causes for such 


diversity is not within the scope of this paper. The 
situation, however, calls for a comprehensive analysis 
based on ‘data much of which is already available through 
the research in “Merchandising of Cotton Textiles’ made 
for the Textile Foundation, Inc. 


In the companies themselves a similar variety in or- 
ganization occurs, as is illustrated in this research report 
which includes case studies of numerous textile concerns. 


*President of The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., Engineers, 
Boston, Mass. 

**By Melvin T. Copeland and Edmund P. Learned of Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Administration. 


ment, manufactures and 

sells to the retailers or the 

wholesalers or the product manufacturers or in a very 

few cases, to the ultimate consumer, (2) sales from the 

manufacturer to a commission house which distributes in 

similar fashion, and (3) sales by the manufacturer to 

converters who ’ purchase the grey goods and finish them 
for their customers. 


There is considerable controversy as to the merits of 
the integrated organization and the commission selling 
plan. Copeland-Learned conclude that “the selling 
agency system is an outmoded method of marketing.” 
Certain organizations, on the other hand, which might be 
termed intermediate, having ownership in part or all of 
the mills are able to obtain the correlation which is so 
vital. Of such concerns, Welling, Sears Company, and 
McCampbell & Co. are good illustrations. Of the inte- 
grated companies among the chief representatives are 
Pacific Mills, Nashua Manufacturing Co., Kendall Mills, 
Cannon Mills, Pepperell Mills, Callaway Mills, Cone 
Mills and Chadwick- Hoskins Co. 


The Riegel Company goes even further, isdadiaitine its 
cloth into such products as shirts, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton gloves. 


The basic factor perhaps lies deeper thie that of 
physical organization. The integrated company has the 
distinct advantage of centralized control. It may be 
impracticable, however, for a long time to come to in- 
tegrate the thousands of mills now under separate man- 
agement and, in fact, independent units will probably 
persist to a certain extent. This conclusion, however, is 
inevitable, namely, that for successful distribution there 
must be a true correlation of sales and production which 
balances, with proper merchandise control, matters of 
production volume, production costs, sales opportunities, 
styling, and mill profit in such a way as to obtain “in- 
tegrated” results whether or not the organization from 
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bale to customer is under the ownership of one corpora- 
tion. 

Control of Selling. Successful selling of textiles, as 
does selling of other kind of goods, hinges not simply on 
the character of the product sold but upon thorough an- 
alysis of all of the various factors involved such as selec- 
tion of outlets, trade-mark policies, sales of the same 
goods at wholesale and retail, selective versus general 
distribution, extent of market to cover, territory per 
salesman, quotas for salesmen, type of salesmen for region 
served, territory per salesman, income to salesmen, pay- 
ment of salesmen’s expenses, and plan of salesmen’s com- 
pensation. All and other similar factors must be worked 
out by the individual organization through extended 
study which takes into consideration the characteristics 
of the particular business. 

It is not always recognized, moreover, that the decision 
on these various matters is necessary before the last item, 
salesmen’s compensation, can be properly developed. Too 
often the decision on this in the sales division or with the 
selling agent either begs the question by selecting a 
straight salary or fixes a commission percentage for the 
salesmen based simply on volume of sales. ! 

The ill repute into which selling on an incentive basis 
sometimes falls is due almost invariably to lack of real 
analytical study of these various elements which affect 
the volume and profit on sales. To say that incentive 
payment is impossible because of the variety of products 
handled is just as absurd as it would be to say that piece- 
work in a factory cannot be used except where all of the 
work is repetitive. 

A brief description of a successful sales analysis which 
we conducted that resulted in changing a company loss 
to a profit may illustrate the matter. In this case the 
products consisted of only two or three lines of textile 
products sold in two channels, construction and industrial. 
This. simplified the problem. On the other hand, the 
. determination of quotas and territories was particularly 
important. | 

In the first place a study of the market was made with 
reference to the extent of the present market and possible 
new uses for the product. With this as a basis a “market 
index” was found which was statistically available and 
could then be plotted as an indication of variations in the 
market demands for the products. This in turn formed 
the basis for reallocation of salesmen’s territories to insure 
the most effective selling effort at minimum sales cost. A 
complete budget of all selling expenses was worked out. 
A compensation plan was next developed designed to give 
an incentive to each salesman for maximum effort. From 
the market information obtained a redirection of advertis- 
ing and promotion effort was lined up. Finally a con- 
structive program was put into effect for retraining of the 
salesmen. | 

As a result of this intensive program selling expense 
was reduced some $53,000, or about 36 per cent, with an 
actual increase in volume of business although general 
business was on the downgrade. Part of this saving was 
due to reduction in the number of salesmen by making 
the work of the others more effective and partly through 
reduction of sales expense by introducing special rational 
plans for handling traveling and automobile expenses. 

Regarding the affect on the salesmen’s work, one man, 
whose record showed sales below the average, developed 
into the best man in the force by proper allocation of 
territory. 

Salesmen’s Compensation... In reviewing the various 
plans for salesmen’s compensation which have been 
adopted in textile distribution there stands out vividly 
the general lack of appreciation of the fundamental ele- 
ments in rewarding a man for accomplishment. 
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Some of the principles of compensating salesmen have 
been discussed in preceding paragraphs. In diversified 
lines of textiles, after having settled general policies and 
determined allocation of territories and quotas—really 
the most essential features of any compensation plan 
whether the pay is in straight salaries or commissions or 
a combination of these—the adjustment of the commis- 
sion or bonus must be worked out with certain definite 
principles in mind. 


These principles require that a man should receive a 
reward in excess of that which he would otherwise receive 
for accomplishments, along lines desired and predeter- 
mined by the company. The degree of accomplishments 
should be in appreciable measure, although not necessa- 
rily entirely, the result of his own efforts. He must 
understand the plan and know in advance what he may 
expect to receive in return for accomplishment. Re-rating 
after the act must be avoided. His income must be 
arranged to avoid too great fluctuation between succes- 
sive paydays. 

To carry out these principles several successful textile 
establishments have proceeded along these lines: 

1. Establish definite sales policies. 

_ 2. Analyze cost of selling to conform to prices that 
must be charged. 


3, Establish territories and minimum quotas for each 
territory, being sure that the cost accounting gives cor- 
rect data on individual goods based on market study of 
the territory and the capacity of a salesman. 3 

4. Frame quotas with respect to each of the individ- 
ual items to be sold so that salesmen will have a definite 
objective. 

5. Determine the relationship of direct sales of sales- 
men and branch office or home office sales and whether 
participation in compensation should be made. 


5. Fix upon the amount of returns that a salesman 
should receive within the necessary limits of cost of 
sales. 

6. Allocate compensation in such a way as to com- 
pensate each salesman for selling not only the required 
volume but also the kind of goods which the company 
desires to move either from profit or volume standpoint. 

7. If service or “missionary” work is involved give 
the salesman credit for satisfactory work in this as a part — 
of his compensation. 

8. Work out plan for handling salesmen’s expenses. 

It is evident to carry out these procedures that many 
virables must be taken into consideration. Volume alone 
is a poor measure of a salesman’s results. It is often 
particularly important for example to include the item of 
profit as an element of the commission that is to be paid. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it makes for the largest 
ultimate profit if sales of a special line are actually re- 
stricted, or sales for future deliveries are limited, or cer- 
tain goods are closed out at a nominal loss. In such 
cases the salesman may be rewarded for carrying out the 
company’s aims. 

Stress has been placed in preceding sections of this 
paper upon the necessity for thorough co-ordination be- 
tween factory and selling agent where this form of distri- 
bution is employed. It would appear that this relation- 
ship might be furthered and the factor of mill profit 
could be better brought into the picture by a more 
scientific determination of the percentage of commission 
to the selling agent. 

Instead of fixed percentages which vary simply with 
the class of goods sold regardless of mill profit a study 
might well be made of the possibility of varying the per- 
centages in such a way as to emphasize the sale of goods 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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INFLUENZA 


By Spraying | 
In Your Mill Buildings 
and Village Homes 
The influenza epidemic is spreading at an alarming rate. Hun- 


dreds are now ill in mill villages all over the South, with this 
highly contagious disease. 


During the epidemic several years ago, mills completely checked 
the spread of influenza with PINESOL sprayed through humidi- 
fiers in the buildings and with ordinary watering pots in the 
homes. 


I have used PINESOL for a number of years and always found that it reduced 
the number of cases of flu in the mill and mill village. I feed it through the humidi- 
fiers in the mill—John A. McFalls, Supt | : 


It is my opinion that PINESOL does not clog or injure humidifiers in any way 
and is a splendid preventative for flu. We are using it in our shop at Charlotte.— 
W. B. Hodge, Sou. Mgr., Parks-Cramer Co. 


Order A Barrel Now 
Price: $1.50 Per Gallon 


Jos. C. Shepard 


Manufacturing Chemist 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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"The Problem of Applying Scienti ic Methods 


In 


The Cotton Textile Industry 


A Scientific Discussion of Labor Specialization 


By J. J. McElroy 


Superintendent Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass. 


This article ts of much interest to 
mill executives, superintendents and 
overseers. It 1s divided into two 
parts. The first part 1s a general dts- 
cussion of the principles of specializa- 
tion of tasks in the cotton mill com- 
monly known as the “stretch-out,” 
and is published in full in this issue. 


The second part presents specific 
methods for working out the problem 
of weaving task factors in the mill, 
and will be published next week. 


Mr. McElroy’s paper is regarded 
as of such tmportance that it is being 
used by the recently appointed Work | 
Assignment Board of the Textile Relations Board im its 
study of this subject.—Editor. 


Part One. 
HE name “stretch-out” has become generally iden- 
tified with textiles, receiving considerable publicity 

in recent times, and like most coined words has a 
certain descriptive power which has resulted in many 
false ideas in regard to the character and use of this 
system. 
- To begin with, the so-called “stretch-out” is nothing 
more than the results of improved engineering and the 
introduction of scientific labor saving methods. 
_ There is nothing fundamentally new in the basic prin- 
ciples of the methods used. They have been universally 
accepted, tried and proven in the other industries. 

The only new angle is the use of these well known 
methods in a rather ancient industry that had become 
traditionally fixed in its engineering and methods of man- 
ufacturing. 

Other more modern industries, over a period of years, 
had gradually developed scientific methods, and put them 
into use in a series of Steps with their improved tools. 
This constant improvement of both machine and method, 
step by step, built up the workers in sort of a painless 
way to a high degree of efficiency. 

The textile industry, on the other hand, sort of shuffled 
along, paying little or no attention to the outside indus- 
trial world until the need of progress, in order to keep 
abreast of the times, was literally forced upon them. 

Time is a very important factor, and there is little 
doubt but that this industry approached the problem of 
modernization of methods too abruptly when it became 


*A paper before meeting of Textile Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 


apparent that their introduction was 
an economic necessity. The reasons 
for this delay are hard to explain, 
particularly when comparisons are 
made in the operation of various 
mills which indicate that the higher 
degree of all round efficiency, as be- 
ing practiced in some mills today, 
could have been obtained years ago. 
MopERNIZATION Is SLOW 

During the last five years there 
has been considerable activity on the 
part of cotton textile machine manu- 
facturers to improve their product 
and certain new developments, such 
as better opening machinery, im- 
proved combers, long draft spinning, and high speed 
spooling and warping have been accepted. Likewise, the 
automatic loom has been improved, but even today it is 
not much different than the loom of 25 years ago. 

Again I must point out that everything is relative. 
Even though we in the industry might feel that a lot of 
progress has been made in machine development during 
recent years the fact remains that in comparison with 
other industries, cotton textiles has been decided back- 
ward over a long period of time, and the introduction of 
more modern methods and machinery has been difficult 
because it had become traditionally set. 


I trust my criticism of machine improvement will not 
upset the manufacturers as they. have had a difficult job 
selling improved machinery into an industry that never 
fully utilized to the best advantage the machinery already 
in place. Furthermore, I do not wish to discredit their 
engineering ability, as a number of worth while refine- 
ments have been successfully worked out. 


We are now passing through a period that has been 
marked by the breakdown of our distribution system, 
which was brought about in part by the failure of the 
system to give labor a fair share in the products of the 
machine. This must be thoroughly understood and hon- 
estly believed if we are to continue along the idea of 
more improved and scientific use of machines. 


HuMAN Factor VITALLY IMPORTANT 


Let us recognize that the human factor is becoming 
more and more important in its relative value to the 
machine and no plan, great or small, can be worked out 
successfully without their co-operation. 

It would seem to me that we, in the textile industry, 
have given less consideration to the human factor than 
any other industry. 
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MACHINERY AND WorkK LOAD 


Traditionally, the industry has always been able to use 
less efficient labor, and only recently, in the last 10 years, 
have intelligent efforts been made to secure higher effi- 
ciency and better productive man hour results. 

It must be realized that any increase of task naturally 
will be resisted, and when the task is increased without 
proper consideration of the numerous factors it is logical 
to expect trouble and general criticism of the method. . 

Successful “stretch-out” is accomplished when the 
operators handle more machines with very little extra 
effort, and earn more money for the increased job. Suc- 
cessful installation must be able to stand the test of time, 
and show consistant efficiency and earnings. 


The development of specialization of task in the textile 
industry is late, and consequently it is much hardér to 
accomplish, as it is primarily a movement that deals 
mostly with the scientific use of labor on the existing 
machines, | 


There is a big difference between the problem of in- 
stalling labor saving machines, and the introduction of 
labor saving methods. It requires considerably more 
skill and understanding to handle the latter. 

The scientific approach to the problem is not new, and 
the basic factors are well known to outside consulting 
textile engineers and a number of mill executives. 

We must consider the human factor. As the machine 
load increases a higher type, more 
intelligent worker must be developed 
who should receive recognition of his 
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essential to improve the general uniformity and character 
of the yarns the loom assembles. 

E. D. Smith of Yale University presented a really re- 
markable paper entitled “Lessons of the Stretch-Out” 
before the Society of Mechanical Engineers, in Decem- 
ber, 1933. This report of human problems in manage- 
ment should, in my opinion, be read and studied by every 
man in the industry. Mr. Smith deals with the problem 
primarily from the management standpoint, and does not 
attempt to discuss standards of work. He, however, has 
clearly outlined the problem, and pointed out the very 
great need for scientific approach in order to get satisfac- 
tory results. 3 


STANDARDIZATION Not POSSIBLE 


_In the August 12th issue of the New Bedford Standard 
there appeared an article prepared on this subject by the 
U. T.W. It was far from complete, and frankly admitted 
to be still in a state of study, yet it was extremely inter- 
esting. The contents showed clearly that the authors 
realized the wide extent of the field, and the great number 
of divisions that had to be considered. It would seem to 
the writer that the data in this article was, more or less, 
based on actual known conditions in a limited locality, 
and that they were attempting to standardize tasks by 
the number of units handled, guided entirely by past 
experience. It would we well to realize that: any such 
method of determining task is not satisfactory from a 

| long. time viewpoint. 
We have in these two articles an 


ability with higher compensation. 
WHEN “StretcH-OutT” Fars 


There is an old saying that a poor 
workman is expensive, and it must be 
recognized that a “stretch-out’’ prob- 
lem will fail in one mill and be suc- 
cessful in another, making identically 
the same product with the same type 
machinery, due entirely to. the aver- 
age difference in the training and skill 
of the workers. 


Then, there are mills where the 

“stretch-out” has failed due to the 

lack of understanding on the part of the management, of 
the factors involved, which resulted in lower labor earn- 
ings, and general employee unrest. You can’t just simply 
increase the task in the weave room overnight, when you 
find that the fellow in the next village has a larger task, 
without getting into trouble. 


CONSIDER THE Loom 


Briefly, let us consider the problem. 


The loom is strictly an assembly unit. It takes the 
cotton yarn in the form of a large package called the 
warp beam, and then passes yarn in a woven design at 
right anglés to the warp ends so that it forms cloth. 


The reliability of this machine depends first, on its 
design, its automatic devices and its condition, and sec- 
ondly, on the uniformity and strength of the yarns it 
assembles. In other words, the preparation and character 
of the material itself is extremely important, and the 
causes for success or failure can be traced right back to 
the character of cotton used, and the very first operation 


of taking it from the bales and starting it through the 
system. 


All along the line, in the many operations before this 
cotton gets into the form of finished yarn, there are op- 
portunities for trouble, and in order to install successfully 
an increased task in the weave room it is absolutely 


interesting contrast—the viewpoint of 
a trained, outside observer and his 
staff on the general problem of hu- 
man relations, and on the other hand, 
an attempt to fix set standards of 
work by labor. To the best of my 
knowledge there has been no attempt 
made by textile operating men them- 
selves to present their side of the pic- 
ture, and it would seem that an in- 
telligent study of the problems is in 
order. 


There is no doubt that it is a very 

difficult job to develop formulas on 

task requirements, as the problem is quite complex and is, 
more or less, different in each and every mill. 


FLXIBLE SYSTEM NEEDED 


Formulas, however, have been used in mills in the ap- 
plication of improved methods, and I believe it is now 
time for the industry to pool their data in an effort to 
promote a wider knowledge and a more intelligent appli- 
cation of cost reducing methods in order that ill-advised 


plans, that are sure to cause labor dissatisfaction, will be 
less frequently made. 


Intelligent, honest labor men do not want inflexible 
rules governing the number of units an operator may han- 
dle, as in the long run it will hurt the cause of labor. 
However, if management does not correct its ways, and 
plan to consider the human factor more generously in its 


calculations, labor might be forced in self-protection to 
demand a rigid system. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED IN SPECIALIZED SySTEM 
I might mention at this point that co-operation be- 
tween the merchandising end of the business and the man- 
ufacturing end is extremely essential in order to install 
and maintain a successful, specialized, modern task sys- 
tem. The sales end must sell goods of a character and 
quality that will fit into the machinery and task at the 
mill. There is grave danger of a nice running organiza- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


D. H. Coltrane, president of the Kerr Bleaching and 
Finishing Works, Concord, and the Norwood Manufac- 
turing Company, Norwood, N. C., celebrated his 92nd 
birthday on Christmas Day. 


Wm. H. Grier has been promoted to assistant superin- 
emg of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C. He succeeds J. H. Easley, who last week was 
pes det to general superintendent, replacing Halstead 
Heap, who resigned to accept a similar position in New 
England. | 


J. Berry Rhinehardt has resigned his position with the 
Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C., to accept a position with 
the U. S. Rubber Products Company, Inc., Winnsboro 


Mills, Winnsboro, $. C. Mr. Rhinehardt was formerly 


connected with the Loray Mills, Gastonia. He will serve 
in the spinning department at Winnsboro. He is a textile 
grade of Clemson College, class of 1932. 


John Shinn, who has been with the Norwood Manufac- 
turing Company, Norwood, N. C., for the yast thirty- 


_ five and one-half years, is retiring from active service. 


He has been in declining health for some time and is re- 
tiring for that reason. Mr.:Shinn has been overseer of 
spinning for the past 20 years. His years of service with 
the company were highly commended by the officials, by 
whom he is held in much esteem. : 


Pelzer Evening School 


The Pelzer Textile Evening Classes recently completed 
their first semester of work, when all classes combined for 
a final banquet. The local community house was beau- 


tifully decorated with seasonal flowers and evergreens. 


-C, M. Wilson, State Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, and his assistant, L. R. Booker, were present for the 
occasion and made interesting talks. The other speakers 
of the evening were J. F. Blackmon, general superintend- 
ent; E. W. Edwards and B. R. Burnham, superintend- 
ents; Dr. D. M. Ramsey, Rev. John Townsend, Rev. 
Raines and Rev. Pressley and Floyd Ellis, local student. 
T. G. Roche, local supervisor, introduced the speakers. 

The Pelzer classes had an enrollment of 164 students 
and the attendance has averaged 129.3. The classes have 
enjoyed a most successful year, the attendance and inter- 
es tbeing better than any year heretofore. The teachers 
are: T. G. Roche, A. L. Ellis, John Crompton, J. C. 
Rogers, Carl Davis, Clyde Deval, C. C. Roberts, George 


Ray, Melvin Taylor, Paul Pierce and S$. H. Simpson. 


Hatch Goodfellows Give Entertainment 


Belmont, N, C.—The Hatch Goodfellows Club enter- 
tained at dinner last Friday evening the officials and em- 
ployees of Hatch Full-fashioned Hosiery Company at the 
Belmont Woman’s Club house. Christmas trees and other 
decorations of the season were used, and the occasion was 
one of unusual interest. Covers were laid for 125 guests. 

A Christmas tree with presentation of appropriate gifts 
for all, furnished much merriment. Several stunts were 
enjoy ed. 

David Clark, of Charlotte, editor of the Textile Bulle- 
tin, was the speaker of the evening, giving an informative 
talk on “The Ancestry of the Textile Industry,” including 
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a brief history of the earliest manufacturing of textiles 
both in England and in America, and pointing out the 
advantages the South has to offer as a textile center, 
compared to that of the East, where much of it has been 
discontinued. 

A formal presentation of Christmas gifts from the 
ek Club and employees was made to Mr. Hatch, 
and to C, Freese, superintendent, and to the guest 
speakers, David Clark and Wade Saunders, as a conclud- 
ing feature. 


Sanford Mills Entertain Employees 


Sanford, N. C.—The Sanford Cotton Mills were hosts 
last Friday afternoon when they entertained 260 em- 


ployees of the mills and a few invited guests, the occasion ~ 


being the distribution of large bags of fruit, candy and 
nuts and other Yuletide gifts from a huge, brilliantly il- 
luminated Christmas tree. 

Each sack contained a half dozen oranges, a half dozen 
apples, a pound of nuts, a pound of candy, a pound of 
raisins in addition to the gifts. 


The employees presented gifts to the officials of the 


mill. These included boxes of cigars for R. P. Dicks, 


president, and E. M. Underwood, secretary; a large ham. 


for W. C. York, superintendent, and to B. G. Woodham, 
assistant superintendent, was given a scroll, signed by 
every employee in appreciation of his efforts in establish- 
ing a night school for the employees, so that they may 
learn textile calculations and machine operations. The 
members of the office force also received presents from 
the employees. 


OBITUARY 


HARRY M. JAMES 


Charlotte, N. C——Harry M. James, father of Edwin F. 
James, President of the Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., 
Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C., with whom he made his home in 
Charlotte, died there Saturday, December 22nd. Burial 
was in Galion, Ohio, on Monday, December 24th. 


VICTOR M. MONTGOMERY 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—Funeral services for V. M. Mont- 
gomery, 73, Southern mill executive were conducted here 
December 23rd from his late home and burial. was in 
Oakwood cemetery. Mr. Montgomery died Saturday fol- 


lowing an illness of two years, which has seriously affect- 


ed his activities. 

At the time of his death Mr. Montgomery was presi- 
dent of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company and a direc- 
tor of Spartan Mills, and Drayton Mills of this city; the 
Gainesville Cotton Mills at Gainesville, Ga., and the 
Piedmont and Northern Railway. He was also president 
of the Montgomery Building here and treasurer of the 


traffic department of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Entering a dry goods store here as a clerk, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, after a year, withdrew to enter business for 
himself and two years later disposed of this to become 
business manager of the mercantile business of Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company, and in May, 1879, he became 
assistant treasurer of this concern. When his father met 
with a fatal accident in October, 1902, he succeeded him 
as treasurer of the Gainesville, Ga., Cotton Mills, and 
president of the Pacolet. Manufacturing Company. 

Surviving him are his wiow, one son, V. M. Montgom- 
ery, Jr., of Gainesville, Ga., and one daughter, Mrs. Adair 
Wright, of New York. 
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ACIDS AND ALKALis... 
PLUS HELPFUL SERVICE! 


We adhere to the principle of giving quality value in chemicals . . . plus the extra value in 
helpful technical co-operation . . . quick delivery. Many of the country’s leading mills find a 
distinct advantage in using our strategically located warehouses as a convenient source of 
supply. Our district office will be glad to give quotations on these and other chemicals. 


ACIDS—Acetic, Cresylic, formic, Lactic, Muriatic, Nitric, Sulphuric, Tannic. 
ALKALIS—Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash, Carbonate of Potash, Soda Ash. 


AMERICAN 
es | CY ANAMID « CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


30 ROCKERFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Opportunity for Cost Reduction in 
Textile Manufacturing and Selling 
(Continued from Page 6) 


which for profit or other reasons it is to the advantage 
of the mill to move. 

As in other phases of textile management it is obvious, 
from the diversity of selling plans and policies in different 
establishments of like character, that a comprehensive 
review is needed of the methods and practices followed 
by different concerns both integrated establishments and 
selling houses, to illustrate which are producing the best 
results and to formulate standards of practice that may 
be utilized under different conditions. | 


RETAIL SELLING 


The time appears opportune for a survey of retail dis- 
tribution aimed directly toward lower retail selling costs. 

To suggest the possibility of appreciably lower costs of 
retailing not only in goods of textile manufacture but also 
in other lines may appear at first thought presumptuous 
because of the really remarkable work that has been done 
in certain phases of retailing during the last few years. 
Furthermore, the small net income during the last five 
years—some 1.1 per cent average for department stores— 
shows conclusively that the profit from retail selling is 
not excessive. 


The recent tendency in retail selling, however, has 


been in two rather diverse directions; on the one hand in 
the development of “service” which is so attractive to 
the customer and, on the other hand; in the growth of 
low price stores which cater largely to the customer of 
small income. The indication that the opportunity exists 
(1) for reduction in cost of retailing in general and (2) 
for establishment of stores or of departments for sales of 
quality merchandise with restricted service features can 
best be brought out by brief analysis. While so limited 
illustrations are insufficient to use as a basis for conclu- 
sion, they do show quite positively that there is a real 
need for a research into the causes of high retail selling 


_ costs, the customer preferences, and the opportunities, if 


they exist, for modification of present policies and meth- 
ods. 

Cost of Print Cloth to the Consumer. Taking Novem- 
ber, 1934, prices we may analyze the cost per yard of 
39-inch 80 x 80 four-yard print cloth. All prices are 
selling prices which include transportation. 


Price of cotton at 13c per pound 4 c per yard* 
Price of unfinished (or grey) cloth o> c¢ * ” 


Price of finished print cloth (including 
styling, dyeing, packing and ship- 

Price of the jobber 


Price over retail counter 


While no prices, of course, can be presented as defi- 
nitely exact, the figures are taken from actual data and 
serve to illustrate the relatively high cost of the retail 
expense in this and other lines. 

The spread of 10%c between selling price of jobber 
and retail price is equivalent to a “mark-up” or ‘“mark- 
on,” as it is sometimes called; of 42 per cent. This 
checks with the average mark-up which varies with the 
size of the store from 41 to 43 per cent figured, not on 
the cost price, but on the retail price. 

Range in Retail Selling Expense. To see what the 


extremes may be in retail selling the author of this paper — 


visited the Klein store in Union Square, New York City, 
which sells some $16,000,000 worth of goods—chiefly 
dresses—-per year. He was told and has checked these 


*Includes processing tax of 4c per pound or le per yard. 
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figures from other sources that the “mark-up” ran about 
12 per cent and was sometimes much lower than this. 
This 12 per cent may be compared with the 42 per cent 
average “mark-up” of department stores in 1933. This 
would mean (since the 42 per cent mark-up value is 
always a percentage on the sales price) that a gown sell- 
ing for $10.00 at a high-class specialty store would cost 
them $5.80 and that this gown if sold at Klein’s on a 
12 per cent mark-up would be marked $6.59. 

We know of no other store which really approaches 
Klein’s in selling cost. They do a vast “self-service” 
business with a very.few clerks—sales probably running 
some $13,000 per employee instead of the $5,600 depart- 
ment store average. Other low price stores such as Litt- 
man’s, New York; Goodman’s, Brooklyn; Sears Roebuck, 
and other specialty chain stores which give partial “self- 
service’ appear to run from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
“mark-up,’ making (using a 25 per cent figure) the re- 
tail price of the dress $7.74. 

One factor in the variation of retail cost lies in the 
difference in turn over or “stock turn’ of goods which 
may range from thirty times a year for the extreme “self- 
service’ type to an average of four and one-half turns 
for the department store. 


Retail Values. In comparing retail values, however, 
other factors than mere price must be considered. Cus- 
tomers of Klein say that while some dresses are of fine 
quality others, alongside of them dare poor, ‘“mark-downs’ 
particularly are undependable. On the other hand, in 
the high-class specialty shop or department store, one can 
be practically certain that whatever is purchased can be 
depended upon. Furthermore, experience of the high- 
class stores show that for their trade the “service” fea- 
tures attract buyers and that their customers prefer to 
pay the larger price for quality and style assurance and 
convenience in delivery and returns. 


The difference in cost of selling, however, is so startling 
as to point inevitably to a middle ground of quality sales 
with minimum service which may: be acceptable to a 


_ large number of people especially in view of. lowered 


Analysis of Retail Selling Cost. To show the make-up 
of retail selling cost which in turn indicates the real diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of reducing retail selling costs, 
but which it would appear are on the way, quotation is 
made from the report of Professor Cad N. Schmalz* 
under direction of Dr. Malcolm McNair, dated May, 
1934. 


DEPARTMENT STORE EXPENSE 


Net Sales—100% 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
No. Reports —_. 5.27 5.64 4.51 4.28 4.50 
Mark Downs . 6.6% 7690 839% 96% T7A% 
Returns and 
Allowances* 11.8% 12.5% 120% 124% 12.2% 
Gross Margin 33.59% 33.35% 331% 331% 360% 
‘Total Pay Roll. 16.8% 173% 179% 18.7% 183% 
Real Estate Costs... 3.9 4.3 5.1 6.5 5.85 
Advertising 3.3 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.0 
Interest , 2.05 2.1 2.2 24 2.1 
All other Expenses 6.25 6.7 6.9 7.9 7.85 
Total Expense . $2.3% 339% 359% 39.5% 38.1% 
Net Profit or Loss... +12 -—O55 —28 -—64 —2.1 
Net Other Income 3.1 3.15 3.8 4.0 3.9 
Net Gain 43% 26% 10% —24% 138 
Note: The minus sign, —, represents loss. 


*Charge customers have 3% to 4% times more allowances 


than cash customers. 


in 1933,"" by Carl N. Schmalz. 
University School of Business Administration. 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


(Continued on Page 21) 


*From “Operation Results of Department and Specialty Stores 
Bulletin No. 92 of the Harvard 
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Continuous stripper makes the 
card yield 2.66% more sliver 


A northern mill reports, from carefully kept records, that the Continuous 
Stripper pays for itself in approximately two years by actual cash savings. 


Records of comparative lap and sliver weights, with and without the Con- 
tinuous Stripper, show the following: 


With Stripper Without Stripper 
lb, oz. lb. oz. 
Average weight of laps 44-7 44-10 
Good sliver produced 41-61/, (93.18%) 40-7 (90.52%) 


Thus it is seen that the Stripper-equipped cards yield 2.66% more of the lap 
in the form of good sliver, instead of as waste. Based on a 40-hour week, 
carding approximately 15 lbs. per hour, each card uses 30,000 lbs. per year. 
Saved is 2.66% of this, which is 798 lbs. yearly per card. With the difference 
in value between strips and sliver 7.7c lb., this amounts to $61.44 per card 
per year. 

Labor saved by eliminating hand stripping is $16 per card, as follows: 

Labor for 100 cards: 
2men @ $13 week $1300.00 


1/3 man @ $18 week 300.00 
Annual saving $1600.00 equals $16 per card 


This gives a total of $77.44 outright cash saving annually per card, repay- 
ing the cost of the Strippers in approximately two years. Investigate this 

- opportunity for higher quality at lower cost by installing at loast one Con- 
tinuous Stripper for test purposes in your own mill. 


Stripper 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE. N.C. GREENVILLE. S.C. ATLANTA GA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Work Load 


N this issue we are publishing the first half of 
article on labor specialization, or the stretch- 
out. Itis written by J. J]. McElroy, superintend- 
ent of the Maervick Mills, East Boston,. Mass. 
In this issue he discusses the general theory 
of labor specialization in the mills. In the sec- 
ond half of the article, to be published next 
week, he goes into detail in the matter of work 
assignment in the weave room. The article, we 
are sure, will be read with interest and profit. 
The “stretch-out” has been so violently and 


continually agitated by union leaders that it was _ 


finally thrown into the lap of the Textile Rela- 
titons Board. A study of the whole question is 
just being undertaken by the Board. 

Mill employees themselves are making little 
complaint about the stretch-out, but labor lead- 
ers prate incessantly about its supposed abuses. 


In reality the scientific application of task 


specialization is an intgeral part of all manufac- 
turing. And as everyone familiar with cotton 
manufacturing knows, it is going to be an im- 
possible task to lay down hard and fast rules for 
setting standards in task assignment. The vary- 
ming conditions at individual mills makes this so. 

In a letter to the editor, Mr. McElroy raises 
the following point that deserves careful thought 
by those studying the question: 

I think the matter of work assignment is of great in- 
terest to us all, both North and South, and management 
should thoroughly study Amendment 17 that has been 
recently added to cover the duties and functions of the 
work assignment board. As the recommendations, are 
now written, the board is asked to include as a permanent 
policy a set-up in which the mills would have to get 
permission from the district chairman before they made 
a change, after which six weeks would elapse before it 
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could become final, in which time if any protest was re- 
ceived from labor, the permission would not be granted. 
Such power retards progress, and is sure to result in 
abuse. It would seem to me that an effort should be 
made to substitute in its place the idea that the board 
should only act when mass protest occurs, and then they 
should be prepared to use scientific methods in studying 
the problem, and determine each case on a sound basis 
and make a decision accordingly. 


In other words, they should only be called into confer- 
ence when a dispute exists on work assignment and not 
act, or have any power whatsoever, to tend to obstruct 
mechanical or technological progress. 


His Measure of Success 


RANCIS J. GORMAN, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers and leader of the 
recent strike, recently made a statement. From 
the press dispatch we quote the following: 
Gorman said decisions in cases of alleged discrimina- 
tion by mills against men who participated in the strike 


were expected soon, and they would prove whether the 
strike was a failure. 


According to Mr. Gorman, the strike was a 


success if he can get back into the mills a few of 


those who lost their jobs by following his leader- 
ship. 


Of all the silly statements made by —— 8 
Gorman, that is about the silliest. 


Several thousand cotton mill operatives, who 
had no particular grievance against the mills in 
which they were employed, were induced by Mr. 
Gorman and his associates to enter upon a strike. 

A small number, under the influence of the 


strike leaders, engaged in flying squadrons and 
other forms of violence. 


The strike was called off by Mr. Gorman with- 
out any agreement or concession whatever hav- 
ing been made by the mills. 

The strikers re-entered the mills to work the 
same number of hours, for the same pay and 
under the same conditions as existed prior to the 
strike. 

Most mills refused to re-employ those strikers 
who had engaged in violence during the strike 
and their right to refuse to re-employ such per- 


sons has been upheld by the National Textile 
Relations Board. 


Some who were refused re- -employment upon 
the grounds that they had been guilty of disor- 
ders, have gone before the National Textile Re- 
lations Board and attempted to prove that they 
had not been guilty as charged. 


Francis J. Gorman now contends that if he 


can get a few such men reinstated, he has won 
the strike. 


Not a single point was gained as the result of 


— 
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the strike except an investigation of the so-called 
stretch-out. There had already been two inves- 
tigations and another could have been secured, 
if desired, without any strike. 

At the beginning of the strike Mr. Gorman 
issued a list of objectives but not a single one 
was gained. Chief among the objectives was 
recognition of the United Textile Workers by 
the cotton textile industry as a whole, but 
neither the industry or an individual mill has ac- 
corded recognition. 


Hundreds of textile employees who had — 
jobs prior to the strike, are now without jobs 
and, because of acts of violence during the strike, 
will never again be employed in cotton mills. 

A few doubtful cases are being heard and Mr. 
Gorman says that if he can get some of them 
back in the mills, he has won the strike. 

His statement is an insult to the intelligence 
of the cotton mill employees of the South. 


Record of One Organizer 


DooLey, an organizer for the United Textile 
¢ Workers, has been responsible for numerous 
disorders at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and through 
his activities the employees -of those mills have 
lost many thousands of dollars of much needed 
wages. 7 
According to the testimony of many witnesses, 
Dooley, upon his arrival at Roanoke Rapids, de- 
- clared that he represented President Roosevelt 
and that the President wished the mill employees 
to strike. 


After a visit to Washington he asserted that 
Président Roosevelt had personally congratulat- 
ed him for the work he had done at Roanoke 
Rapids. Both statements were false. 


Last week, during a hearing before the Na- 
tional Textile Relations Board, relative to the 
refusal of the mills to re-employ certain strikers, 
some attention was paid to the record of the or- 
ganizer, J. Dooley, and we note the following 
statement: 

There was read into the record of the hearing a court 
record showing that Dooley had been indicted in the Fed- 
eral Court in 1929 for violating the prohibition law, had 
stayed in jail 134 days awaiting trial and had pleaded 
guilty at the trial. Dooley also admitted that he had 
been arrested because of three bad checks. 


It is a safe bet that J. Dooley did not give 
any bad checks during the recent strike because, 
unless he was in a different position from other 
strike leaders, he received $150 per week. 

While the strikers and their families were hun- 
gry by reason of the fact that no relief was being 
sent to them all, or almost all, of the strike lead- 
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ers were drawing $150 per week from the million 
dollar fund which had been accumulated in New 
York with the dues collected from textile opera- 
tives. 


J. Dooley, like many of the other organizers, 
R. R. Lawrence, John Peel, George Googe, L. E. 
Brookshire and others, was a printer. 


These men left their typesetting jobs for the 


-much more profitable business of deceiving cot- 


ton mill operatives into paying union dues. 

We wonder if cotton mill employees have 
noted the number of printers who are now try- 
ing to tell them how to conduct their affairs. 


The Clinton Case 


a ts National Textile Relations Board recently 
ordered the Clinton Cotton Mills, at Clinton, 
5. C., to re-employ a large number of union men. 


W. J. Bailey, president of the mills, has made 
the following statement: 


We consider these men disturbers and we do not intend 
taking them back. 

[If the Government wants to take our Blue Eagle, they 
will just have to take it; we don’t intend giving those dis- 
charged workers their jobs back. 

Before the NRA we employ ed 1,100 persons. Now we 
employ 250 less. That is what the NRA has done for us. 


We do not believe that men should be dis- 
charged or refused employment because of mem- 
bership in a union, but we have seen no evidence 
that the Clinton Cotton Mills refused to re-em- 
ploy men solely because of union affiliation; in 
fact, many union members are now at work in 
that mill. 


The strikers were very active, at Clinton, S. 
C., during the General Textile Strike, and if the 
Clinton Cotton Mills refuses to re-employ those 
guilty of disorders, it is their affair. 

When South Carolina became part of the 
United States it did so with the definite and posi- 
tive agreement and understanding that it re- 
served unto itself all policing powers which in- 
cluded the right to regulate the conduct of its 
own citizens. 


The Federal Government has never been 
given any power to say whom the Clinton Cotton 
Mills should or should not employ and every 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upon the subject has upheld the rights of the 


several States to handle the affairs of their own 
citizens. 


The Clinton Cotton Mills have refused to re- 
employ certain persons who participated in the 
recent strike and the National Textile Relations 
Board can do nothing about it. 

Taking away the Blue Eagle is child’s play. 
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STERLING 


Spinning and Twisting Travelers 


ing th ted t rings 
GOODYEAR CENTER BEARING New York, has been appointed exclusive selling agent for 
wheter the product of the Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Nashville, 
manufacturers of women’s full-fashioned silk stockings. 
Keep rings lubricated—Last longer 7 | 7 


wii | Rome, Ga.—Equipment of the Morgan Mills here is 


STERLING RING TR AVELER CO. being moved to Spring City, Tenn., by the O. V. B. Knit- 
| ting Mills, it was announced this week. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


George W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, S. C. Burtincton, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., is giv- 

| ing its employees a total of $32,541.72 as their voluntary 

savings accumulated through the year by withholding a 
small part of their salaries. 7 

The plan was started in February, each employee stat- 

ing what part should be saved. The sum total of this is 


For BErreR W EAVING $31,594, and the company added 3 per cent interest, 
buy your which amounts to $947. 

LOOM REEDS GastoniA, N. C.—B. J. Bandy, manufacturer of Dal- 

: from ton, Ga., who recently purchased the Boysell interests in 


Gastonia, announces the extension of the :business to in- 


| clude a high grade line of bedspreads in addition to Boy- 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. sell carpets and rugs. He expressed special interest in 
Phone 5071 Box 1375 the development of a more local market for Carolina- 


Greensboro, N. C. made Boysell products. 

Interested for many years in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles in Dalton, Mr. Bandy makes his home thefe and 
weil | commutes by airplane from Dalton to Gastonia. Boysell 
rugs have been placed on display in a small way for retail 
Th : Yuletide trade, as an experiment in feeling out the local 

€ market. The immediate results have been good and give 


House of Service splendid promise for the further extension of the product 


in the Carolinas area. 
To No and South CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A charter of incorporation has 


Established 1904 been granted to the Arrowhead Fashion Mills, Inc., which © 
had been organized to assume the title to the real estate 


. . occupied by a subsidiary of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Seydel Chemieal Co. Attorney John A. Chambliss stated. 


The new corporation was organized solely for the pur- 


Jersey City, N. J. pose of operating one of the Richmond’s subsidiaries, title 

| to which previously has been held for the company by 
Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Mass. Garnett Andrews, J. H. Wilson and A, W. Chambliss, the 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer attorney said. Signers of the application for a charter 


are Attorney Chambliss, Attorney Jack Chambliss and D. 
McD. Seiner. 

The charter authorizes the new corporation to issue 
100 shares of common stock of no par value (which the 
attorney explained will be held by the Richmond com- 


Maxwell Brothers, Inc. | pany), and 900 shares of — stock, and $100 par 


value. 


Manufacturers of 
PLYWOOD, WIREBOUND BOXES AND 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—<About $7,900 was distributed 
to 1,257 operatives of the local rayon plants Saturday, 


SHOOKS f | when the fund, formerly known as the Glanzstoff Em- 
ployees Loan Fund, was liquidated. Notice was posted 
Used by Textile Industries Wednesday that this money would be paid to the former 
For Shipment of Their Commodities members Saturday, December 15th. 


In 1930, the loan fund was organized, to provide a 

; fund from which employees of the American Glanzstoff 
Offices and Plants At Corporation and the American Bemberg Corporation 
— could borrow small sums when they needed it. In 1933 
M , Ga., and Jasper, Fla. the Happy Valley Credit Union was organized at the 
plants which serves the same purpose of the former loan 
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mately $7,900. In July, 1934, the trustees agreed to 
liquidate the fund and pay the members, now working 
at the.plants, their share. The liquidation of the fund is 
being handled through chancery court. 


employees to save money. When the loan fund quit func- | W ider M arkets 
tioning in 1933, the cash on hand amounted to approxi- | 
... More Profit! 


| 
| 
fund, in addition to providing an opportunity for the | | 
| 
| 
| 


Criinton, C.—The Municipal Council at its regular 
monthly meeting authorized a five-year power contract 
with the Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills, 
effective April 1, 1935. At the same time it authorized 
notice to the Duke Power Company of the termination of 


SA RBITRARY credit 
the city’s contract with that concern, effective this same 


i] 
| 
| 
| 
date. The new contract with the Clinton Cotton Mills } limits reduce sales vol- 
and the Lydia Cotton Mills is identical with the contract 
| 
| 
| 
| 


under which the city is now purchasing its current from 
the Duke Power Company, providing for the same rates 
and in all other phases the same except that the new 
contract is for a period of five years instead of a year-to- 
year contract. The new contract also includes a proviso 
that in the event electric power should at any time during 
the period of the contract become available to the town 
from other sources at lower rate or cost the town will 
have the right to terminate the contract unless the mills 
meet the lower rate within sixty days after notice is given. 


ume—It is to our interest 


to promote your sales | 
through prompt and in- | 


telligent credit checking 


: It also provides that the town will have the right to ter- 

| minate the contract upon sixty days’ notice should the 

: | mills fail to furnish a sufficient amount of electric power 

| to the town to meet its needs and requirements. The 

question of signing a power contract with the local mills 
has been before council several times during the past 
year. The city has been served by the Duke Power Com- 
pany for the past ten years. 


2 Clinton Mills Will Not Reinstate Men | 


service. 


(Like Selling for Cash, | 
Without Credit Risk) | 


“If the Government wants to take our Blue Eagle, they 
will just have to take it; we don’t intend giving those 
discharged workers their jobs back,’ W. J. Bailey, presi- | ff 
dent of Clinton Mills, Clinton, S. C., declared in discuss- | ff CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
ing the story from Washington that his mill might lose | ff | : 
its Blue Eagle. ‘‘We consider these men disturbers and | | 
we do not intend taking them back,” he said. it | ad 
' Mr. Bailey, also acting president of Lydia Mills at | ff 
Clinton during the illness of his brother, said Clinton 
Mill now employs only 850 persons. | 
“Before the NRA we employed 1,100 persons. Now | 
we employ 250 less. That is what the NRA has done | 
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for us,” he stated. 
Reports from Washington were that the National Tex- 


tile Labor Relations Board would ask the NRA to take 


| the Blue Eagle from the Clinton Mills because a number | | 
7 f discharged employees had not b instated. ] | | | 
: of discharge ~ oyees had not been reinstated COMP ANY | 
: Cotton Spinning Industry Shows November | |] 
_ 53 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Washington.—Activity in the cotton spinning industry | 


declined to 94 per cent of capacity during November as | ff 
against activity during October of 97.1 per cent, it was | 
announced by the Bureau of the Census. | | 

The percentage was also below that reported for No- 
vember a year ago when activity was at the rate of 96.3 
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IN THE COLDEST 
WINTER OR THE 
LONGEST WINTER 
THE VOGEL NUMBER 
ONE IS ABSOLUTE- 
LY FROST-PROOF 


HE ideal closet that 
can never freeze no 

the 
with- 


matter how cold 
weather—and will 


stand all kinds of use and 


abuse with practically no 


repairs, 


Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


Sold by Plumbers 


3. HANGING THREADS LEFT IN 
YARDS OF BROADCLOTH! 


. after shearing on the new Hermas 


4,800 


Recently a leading mill ran 4,800 yards of broadcloth 
through a Hermas Shear. On carefully examining the 
fabric afterward, inspectors found only 3 hanging ends 
left and these 3. were near the seams. 

You, too, can get cleaner, more uniform mercliandise by 
using the Hermas Shear. 

Write today for descriptive folder and full details of our 
different types of machines—there’s one for every need. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO’ 
Cloth Room Machinery 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Southern Representatives; 

Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C 
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per cent of capacity but far ahead of September estimated 
at 54.3 per cent, August 76.8 per cent, July 74.3 per cent 
and June 72.6 per cent. 

The bureau estimated that there were 30,900,436 cot- 
ton spinning spindles in place in the United States on 
November 30th, of which 25,050,778 were operated at 
somé time during the month, compared with 25,095,480 
for October, 22,112,888 for September, 24,153,998 for 
August, 24,417,778 for July, 24,621,334 for June, and 
25,420,584 for November, 1933. 


Bandits Get Springs Mills Payroll | 


Lancaster, $. C.—Four bandits robbed three guards of 
an $18,000 Springs Mill payroll four miles from here on 
Wednesday after shooting the tires off the guards’ auto- 
mobile. ‘The four escaped but police and scores of citi- 
zens immediately began a search. 

The payroll was being taken from Lancaster to Chester 
where there are other units of the textile mills when the 
hold-up took place four miles from here. 

The bandits escaped in a Pontiac sedan. | 

Officials of the Springs Mills here said the money was 
approximately $18,000 but that a positive check could 
not be made immediately. The three guards remained at — 
the vicinity of the holdup with police and several hun- 
dred citizens as a search began. 


Southern Pine Furnishes Cellulose For 
Rayon 


Much interest is being shown in the announcement that 
Southern slash pine can be used to furnish a cellulose 
base for the production of rayon yarns. The conclusion 
of successful experiments to this end may have an im- 
portant effect upon both the rayon industry in a 
another money crop for Southern farmers. 

The process was worked out through ‘experiments un- 
der the direction of Dr. Charles H. Herty, who had pre- 
viously been successful in using Southern pine pulp for - 
making newsprint. 

The use of pine for a source of cellulose, of course, 
involves nothing new in the method of making rayon, but 
does make possible a new source of raw material. 

From the standpoint of the rayon and textile indus- 
tries, the making of cellulose from slash pine is very 
important in two respects. First, it opens a new domestic 
supply of raw material which can .possibly replace the 
dwindling supply of imported wood pulp. Second, it is 
much cheaper. Dr. Herty estimates that the total cost 
of bleached pulp from pine, including interest, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, insurance and all other charges at $35.22 per 
ton, as compared with $70 per ton for the Northern 
spruce wood pulp. In addition, Southern slash pine is 
usable at ten years, whereas it takes from 50 to 60 years 


‘| to spruce, even where intensive methods are used. 


From an economic standpoint, it opens up to Southern 
farmers an opportunity for large sales of slash pine, the 
supply of which is described as inexhaustible. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de opens on it 
that the alge quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Freaé H. Dary, Mer. Taanten, Maas. 
EK. BUMPHRIES Seu. Agents 
P. Bex 843 Pr. 0. Bex 

Greenville, &. C. AUiaate, Ga. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it Indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear tn this issue. 
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Abbott Machine Co. 

American Cyanamid Chemical Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Bahnson Co. .. 
Baily, Joshua lL. & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brookmire, Inc. 
Brown, David Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Bunn, .B. H. Co. 
Butterworth, AA. W. & Sons Co. 

.Campbell, John 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories; Inc. 
Ciba Co., Ine 
Clark Publishing Co. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Clinton Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curran & Barry 


ETT 


ig 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 18 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 22 
Detroit Stoker Co. — 
Dillard Paper Co. 23 


Dixon Lubricating ‘Saddle Co. 


Draper Corporation 1 

Dronsfield Bros. _— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 23 

DuPont de Nemours, EB. & Co. 
wines 

Baton, Paul B. . 49 


Eclipse Textile 
Edison Hotel 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. .— 

Engineering Sales Co. 

Enka, American 2 

. Excel Machine Co.; Inc. 


Fee & Stemwedel, Inc. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Gastonia Brush Co. . 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
GooGrich, B: Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.....____ 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
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Hart Products Corp. . oe 
H & B American Machine Co. —_— 
Hermas Machine Co. 18 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. — 
Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros Mfg. Co. . 
Howard-Hickory Nursery 20 
Hygrolit, Inc. _. — 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 2 — 


Jackson Lumber Co. 20 
Jackson Moistening Co., Inc... 
Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co., Inc......-.... — 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 
Johnson, Chas. 
Keever Starch Co. ~— 


Law, A. 


Loper, Ralph E. Co. — 
Luttrell, C. BE. & — 
Majestic Hotel ___. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfc. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Maxwell Bros, Ine. 


we 


National Oil Products Co. 
National Ringe Traveler Co. 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Neumann, R. & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 

Norma- Hoffmann Co. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co: 


Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 28 
Powers Kegulator Co. .......... -— 


| 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 9 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 3 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. ~- 
Seydel Chemical Co. Ee 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 2 
Sipp- Eastwood — 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Fruit Co. 
Southern Spindle & F lyer Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. —.... 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co 

Sterling Ring Traveler Co. : 
Stevens, J. PF. & Co., Ine. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 


Textile Shop, The 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding 


Vietor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Ga. 18 
WAK, Ine. — 
Waltham Watch Co. ._. 
Washburn Printing Co. 27 
Wellington, Sears Co. - 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. Ova — 


Carded Yarn Industry 
Seeks Code Amendment 


The cotton textile industry through 
its code authority has submitted an 
application for amendments covering 
carded cotton yarns to the code of 
fair competition of the industry. Any 
criticism of, objection to or sugges- 
tions concerning the amendments 
must be submitted to Acting Deputy 
Administrator A. Henry Thurston, 


Room 3022, Department of Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C.., 
prior to Monday, January 7, 1935. 
The proposed amendments read: 
Amendment Subsection (b) of 
Section 1 of the Trade Practices gov- 
erning the merchandising of carded 
cotton yarn so as to add to the end 
thereof the following sentence: 
“Where the performance of the 
contract is guaranteed by the selling 
agent, however, it is not obligatory 
upon the selling agent to furnish the 


19 


spinning mill with the name of the 
prospective customer.” 

Amend Section 7 of the Trade 
Practices governing the merchandis- 
ing of carded cotton yarn by the in- 
sertion at the end of the first sentence 
thereof of the following sentence: 

“In the case of sales made on the 
basis of 2 per cent discount up to the 
10th proximo, shipments made on or 
after the 25th of the month may be 
dated as of the first of the following 
month.”’ 


Roving Cotton 
Story Is Told 


Washington. Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration revealed the 
story of how and why 17,500 bales of 
cotton went half way around the 
world just for the ride and now are 
back being packed into mattresses for 
the unemployed. 

The story came out when Oscar 
Johnston, manager of the cotton pro- 
ducers’ pool, denied the government 
was buying foreign cotton for relief 
purposes. 

The globe-trotitng cotton was 
shipped to Japan and elsewhere two 
years ago by Anderson Clayton & 
Co., of Houston, which last Septem- 
ber was low bidder on a low grade 
cotton sale to the cotton pool for the 


Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 


Low grade cotton is scarce in the 
United States. The cotton it had 
shipped to Japan was lying unsold in 
warehouses there because of overpro- 
duction in India and low prices which 
the American Congress could not 
meet. 

Consequently, the company order- 
ed 14,000 bales home from Japan and 
3,500 bales from Europe: Ten thou- 
sand bales of the Japanese warehous- 
ed cotton were due in Houston this 
week. 


Nine new colors are featured in the 
1935 spring season hsoiery card re- 
leased by the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation to its members. 

An innovation in this year’s card is 
in the body of the card where each 
color is portrayed in a “window” con- 
taining two layers of hosiery material 
with flesh-tinted paper underneath to 
suggest the skin effect. As_ usual, 
there are also detachable swatches of 
hosiery material for dyeing and 
matching purposes. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Fermer Member Examining Cerpe 
. &. Patent Office 
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LAYS WITHOUT WASTE 


FOR COMPANY HOUSING 
Specify 
COTTAGE OR BUNGALOW 
| GRADES 
(Designed by Textile Engineers) 
Ask your nearest dealer or address 
JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
Lockhart + Alabama 


Designed with removable | 
labyrinth felt seal a 
— confines of extra wide 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 
Precision Bearings, withlarge 


h 
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Contented Workers 
Help You Produce Profits 
| Pleasing Environment Aids 


in Producing Contentment 


We can help you make their outdoor environment pleasing 
with our 


Expert Landscape Service at Low Cost 
Ask us about it 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY 
HICKORY, N. C. 


“The Progress of the South, and Its Future 
(Continued from Page 4) 


enterprises. The Government owns and operates trans- 
mission lines and power houses and has in some way its 
eye upon the railroads, communication systems, and 
banks. Farms are being bought, towns built and the 
marts of trade entered. 

It is not surprising that railroad systems are taking off 


‘trains and taking up tracks. Neither is it surprising that 


new capital is not finding its way into dustrial develop- 
ment. 

There was nothing mysterious about the growth of the 
South. ‘It was only but natural. 

The South was destined from the beginning to be an 
Empire. She had the people, of which there are none 
better. The climate, unsurpassed anywhere. Soil, only 
surpassed by the valley of the Nile. Raw materials, the 
variety of which are found nowhere else. Of the 54 
known metals, 52 are found in Tennessee. If let alone 
and given a chance, industry, agriculture and transporta- 
tion will make the South blossom and bloom like thé rose 
and her future will be safe and secure. 

Let us, of the South believe in the South, uphold its 
traditions and policies and best of all let us take the 
South in our own hands and reshape and rebuild her into 
the image of those, who gave her birth. 

Let us co-operate, where co-operation is possible, and 
not hesitate to point in another direction when danger 
approaches. 


The Problem of Applying Scientific Methods 
in the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tion being completely upset by the sales department forc- 
ing them to produce goods of a character that the plant is 
not laid out to run efficiently. 

Generally speaking, specialization must be carried right 
through the organization, and the wider the field of fabric 
sold and manufactured, the more complicated the problem 
becomes. For example, gray goods mills on plain cloth, 
tire yarns and sheeting are the simplest to operate and 
maintain. As the variety of goods increases there must 
exist much more intelligent co-operation between the sales 
department and factory. 

The importance of gauging the ability of your opera- 
tors cannot be overstressed; likewise, the importance of 
gradually developing their personal efficiency. 

A great deal of trouble has been caused by stepping up 
too abruptly to a given objective, and as the “stretch- 
out” system is primarily a technological development it 
must be approached carefully step by step. 

Organization in groups on the gang principle, with 
compensation in the form of prizes, or bonuses for im- 
proved efficiency in groups brings out the competitive or 
sporting instinct in the operators, all tending toward 
higher personal efficiency. 

PLANT SURVEY 1s NECESSARY 

Before any attempt is made to increase the task a thor- 
ough survey of the actual conditions in the entire plant 
must be available. Such a survey should cover the actual 
condition of each machine, its operation and state of 
repair, the methods of inspection, maintenance, cleaning 
and operation. 

It is astonishing to learn the number of things wrong 
that are called to one’s attention as a result of such a 
survey. 

The first step is, naturally, to correct the trouble lo- 
cated, and acquire a minute knowledge of limitations of 
the various groups of mechanical units. The summary 
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of the complete survey of an average size cotton weaving 
plant forms a volume of considerable size. Such a survey 
might indicate the absolute necessity of discarding certain 
machines for ones of later design, changes i in the method 
of opening and cleaning the fibre, changes in the organiza- 
tion, that is, drafts, size and handling of the material 
through the machines, all intending to lead toward one 
result—cleaner, more uniform, higher strength yarn. 

After one has set his house in order it is extremely im- 
portant to see that it is maintained, and a testing system 
should be installed and operated as part of the regular 
production program to insure the continuity of results. 

It must always be remembered that the cotton fibre 
varies from season to season, and even within the season 
it is affected materially by inside and outside conditions, 
and that this flow of material must be carefully watched, 
otherwise you will have results that are not reasonably 
uniform, therefore, making it impossible to maintain high 


standards of production. 


MACHINERY LIMITATIONS GOVERN TASK 


Having once determined the limitations of the machin- 
ery it is then possible to design the operations and tasks 
accordingly, and .this part of the problem is relatively 
simple, as it involves, generally speaking, common sense 
and well known principles of time, study and their use. 

Possibly I have spent more time than necessary in 
leading up to the real meat of the problem; that is, speci- 
fication of broad key standards in determining the task 


for the operator, but the problem as it exists today in-— 


volves a great many factors that must be considered. 

The data presented hereafter is collected through a 
period dating back to 1928 when the writer became first 
associated with this specialization movement in the textile 
industry. 

The standards discussed may be used in a fine goods, 
combed gray mill specializing strictly on certain types of 
fabrics, and if some of the standards seem high it must be 
remembered that the results of today were developed step 


_by step in a period of six years, and I wish to again stress 


the fact that time is a very important factor in working 
toward any result. 

The writer’s original intention was to discuss standards 
and factors in all three departments of a cotton mill, but 


it soon became evident that the subject was so involved 
that it required considerable time to present a general 


picture and background from which to begin, so only the 
problem of working out weaving task factors is at- 
tempted. 

A study of work load assignments in the weave room ts 
contamed in Part Two of this article, which will appear 
next week, 


The Opportunity for Cost Reduction in 
Textile Manufacturing and Selling 
(Continued from Page 12) 

_ It would be interesting to further analyze this distribu- 
tion of expense and to compare the elements with those 
of the low price stores so as to suggest just where the 
opportunity for reduction may lie. For example, the 
item of real estate cost is lessened by increased business 


_ per square foot of floor and increased turnover. ‘The 


“interest” item is similarly affected. Advertising is en- 
tirely cut out by Klein. Many of the service features 
and the stock operations are entirely eliminated in the 
low price stores. Efficient ways of handling stock and of 
performing various operations, however, play no small 
part in the opportunities for cost reduction. 

The fact is evident as has been indicated that all of 


these elements should be examined by a special further | 
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study to bring out constructively the direction of the de- 
velopments that should be undertaken. 


SUMMARY 


From the facts presented in this paper the need is 
evident: for thorough analytical study of each phase of 
the textile industry—organization, distribution, produc- 
tion, and research. 

Such an investigation should cover in each phase as 
did the survey of “Waste in Industry” in 1921 in the 
field of general industry a compilation of facts giving a 
picture of the present situation and its opportunities and 
recording, as a mark for attainments, the accomplish- 
ments of the most successful firms in ‘the industry and 
recommending definite steps for improvement. It should 
cover, moreover, a field, outside the scope of the present 
paper, namely, the interrelation of demand for different 
kinds of textiles, cotton, wool, silk, rayon, etc. 


Cotumsia, S. C—The large Palmetto Mill, local unit 
of the Martel Mills Company, which has been inactive for 
several years, has been sold to the Home Stores of Co- 
lumbia for use as a warehouse. Dismantling of the mill’s 
machinery has already been begun. 
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Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

General Chemical Co. 
New York Acetic ANp SuLpHuRIC AcIDs 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 
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Wilmington, Del. Pine OIL 
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Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
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. The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 

Cincinnati TEXTILE SOAPS 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
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Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Ciiiten, N. J... 
Victor Chemical Works 

Chicago Formic Acip 

Phosphate Products Corporation 


Richmond TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 
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MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BaILY & Co. 


10-12 TsHomas St. New 
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COTTON Goops 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were remarkably 
large last week. Orders were estimated as being close to 
200 per cent of current production of print cloth yarn 
goods. Prices showed a further tendency to advance and 
were very strongly held. The market was surprised at 
the volume done in a week which is usually one of the 
dullest of the year. Most of the goods called for delivery 
in January. Buyers showed a desire to cover for Febru- 
ary, but many sellers would not book business for that 
month. 


‘The position on print cloths had been improved con- 


siderably by the previous good trading, and those who- 


had expected spots to remain at a discount under futures 
were disappointed. Even those styles which had been 
slow to recover while others had sold in good quantities 
came in for active trading during the week and moved up 
into the same poundage levels. Many individual mills 
were sold through January on the four standard print 
cloth numbers, and were unwilling to take any February 
business at present levels. There were others who had 
sold a good percentage of their January output and had 
moderate amounts of spots. Since much of the January 
Business had been done at lower than present prices, they 


were willing to hold their spots over the end of the year 


with the idea that they would then be able to bring up 
their averages, 


The fine goods markets were moderately active, but the 
improved business in that division received some setback 
in the more determined resistance to advances which buy- 
ers showed. The combed lawns, for example, were moved 
up to new highs which were paid reluctantly and after a 
time some mills slipped back to levels which had prevailed 
at the week’s opening and were able to book substantial 
business at those levels. 

The rayon cloth markets finally began to accept the 
higher prices which had followed rayon yarn advances in 
the previous week. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 642605 4% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4h 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, standard dia . 10% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 
Denims 15 
Dress ginghams | 16% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 84 
Staple ginghams 


Standard prints’ | 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


— 
~ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market continued active 
during the week and sales for the month have been very 
large.. Prices were very firm but have not advanced in 
keeping with the better business done this month. 

That higher yarn prices will be made early in the new 
year represents current opinion here. Better prices have 
already been made on many counts on the fair volume of 
spotty business arriving here. Single carded 10s have 
sold at 27%c and 28c, single 14s at 29c, two-ply 30s, 
warp, combed, has brought 44c. December to date has 


been a surprisingly good month to some of the smaller 


distributors. However, on the near approach of the holi- 
days general activity is slowing up and call for deliveries 
on old contracts is much less urgent. 

Relatively little change came about to influence prices 
throughout the week. They remained in status quo so 
far as any real necessity to pay advances applied on ordi- 
nary makes. Some few mills with special standing rela- 
tive to quality found it possible to quote and obtain 2c 
or lc more. than before. Otherwise most of the selling 
continued at levels reflected in the covering of the pre- 
vious week. 


During the week ended December 8th total sales of 
carded gray yarn were in excess of 7,000,000 pounds. 
More than half of the quantity was sold by mills. Colored 
yarn transactions amounted to approximately 600,000 
pounds. The volume of orders was considerably above 
the records of the previous week. 

Combed spinners say retail and mill stocks of many 
lines have become depleted, and for this reason are ex- 
pecting another good month in January after inventories 
are taken, which will show small holdings in most in- 
stances. 

New business in mercerized yarns was reported much 
larger during the week and shipments on running orders 
are at the highest level in weeks. Processors term it the 
best market seen for several months, with quick delivery 
wanted in many instances to meet demand from retailers 
for duplicate orders of the holiday trade. 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 

Carpet “Yarns 
27%-.- Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply —_~. 2214-24% 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
40s 40 -41 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 

Southern Two- Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply - 22 3 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- -ply 22% - 
10s, 2, 3 and 4- ply -238% 
~42 14s 28 
‘Southern Two- -Ply 28%-_. 
10s 27%-... 20s . 29% -__ 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
_ National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charictte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes,. etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 

of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Re 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on ot will tell 
you more about m. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


_ parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 
a. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bid Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Par- 
ker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. 8. Kerr, mee: 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., 
W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P, Ribble, Mer.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton St C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, Megr.; Washington, D. 
C., Bouthern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mgr. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E.. 7th S8t., 
Chariote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American. Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 


inc., Providence, 
independence Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.; R. 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, Dupree 


Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou: Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave,, 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Co. 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and P. 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: an. 
and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; 
Carolinas and Va., W. T. Smith, P. O. 
Box 3249, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
sige 3 Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Sails. 

Sebi Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31. W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, Ss. 
2. Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


Brown Co., 
Sou. Reps., 


David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. ; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
~ 209 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 


t., Chi o, IL. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., 
Sales Co., 61 Builders’ Bidg., 
Cc. 


4 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. ll Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 761, Charlotte, ae 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


Steel & Co., Greensboro, - 


Charlotte Laboratories, 


Chemical inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 


St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 B. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices 
Clinton Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., Byrd 
Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 


Spring St. 8S. W., Box 466, Luther 
Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Charlotte, N. C., 
Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; head- 


quarters at Charlotte Hotel. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Kep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 5S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
QO. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte 
Blectric Repair Co., Chariotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C., 


Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spen- 

cer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. ©. 

Gunn, Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. ; 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


Sou. Rep., B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth S8t., 
5S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Ww. M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |., 
Wilmington, Del. John. L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. Constable, Ww. 
R. ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, . Dabbs, 
John Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. Howard, 135 
Ss. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon ‘Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay - 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul §B., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bidg., 
lanta, Ga.; N. C., 8. C.. Va—E. . Gil- 
mg 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


218 Johnston Bildg., 


601 Builders 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 


Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 61 Builders 
Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
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General Dyestuff meg 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8. Bivd., nN. B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, ‘at: 
lanta, Ga. EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Char- 
feston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., EB. P. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., ‘E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Maers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mger.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mger.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. 0. MeFariane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Ll. A. 
Uhr, Megr.;' Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex. F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Knapp, Commercial Bank 
lotte, N. 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205- 
207 E. 7th Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eickels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; BE. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak S8ts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadw 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zlerach, 1226-381 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselll Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. ‘Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 818 Vine St., Philadeiphia, 
Pa.; LD. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 8. llth 8t., St. Louis, 
Mo.; VU. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 26156 Commerce Bt., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowiln-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 801 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5S. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charieston, 8. C.; Came- 


ron & DMarkiey Co., Jacksonville, Fia.; 
Cameron & HBarkiey Co., Miami, Fia.; 
Cameron & Barkiey Co., Tampa, Fia.; 


Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atianta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Vallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Valias, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co:, Chariotte, 
N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; B. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, La. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-8034, Greens- 
boro, N. C 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel! 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; O. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 

Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Mer., 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 uare Bldg... Balti- 
more, Mda.: gert, 1306 Court 


Square Bidg., Md.; J. EB. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va; B. R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chariotte, N. C.; B. Kinney, 
1410 First National Bank 
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N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National 
Bank ‘Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2R55 Peachtree. Apt. Nd. 45. Atlanta. Ga.: 
James A. Britain, 782 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St 
Charles St. New Orleans, La.: 
Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 


Houghton Wool Co., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.,.Jas. BH. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
pe Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Sou. Reps.. BE. M. Terryberry. 208 
Embassy Apts., 16183 Harvard St.. Wash- 
ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, tnc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 2107. EB. 7th St... Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. 
Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 1128 
Plizabeth Ave., Charlotte. N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. W. Irvine Bullard. Treas., 
Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.;: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.; Sullt- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 
Industrial Supply Co... Clinton. 8S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.. 
and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. 
Carolina Specialty Co., 


2538 Summer 8St., 


J. Sou, 
Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bilde.. Greenville, 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C.. Chariotte., 
N. C.. Burlineton. N. C. Sou. Rep... Claude 
B Tler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. §..C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Co., 
Kewanee, Till. N. C. and 8. Enei- 


neering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Burora, Til. 
N. C. and S&S C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Buflders Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps... The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—<Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden 
Héw. Co.: Hunteville, Noojin Haw. & 
Rupeey Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 

Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Filor- 
The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Spactal Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsvilie. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 

. 8. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte. Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillion Supply 
Co.: Blizaheth City, Flizabeth City Tron 
Works & Supply Co.: Payetteville. Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Kester Machinery Co.. and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting 
Co.: Raleigh. Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmine- 
ton. Wilmington Tron orks: Shelby; 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter achinerv Co Seuth Carolina-— 
Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. Tn- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 

Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see@—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting .& 
Supply Co.: Johnson Citv. Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co. 
ville, Buford Inc. 
Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 
North 80th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C. 
Nabers. 2518 27th Place S.. Birmingham. 
Ala: R. T. a 218 Harding 


: Nesh- 
Saleamen, H. 
Alta Vista Anpts.. 


W. O. Jones and C. W 
Offies. 
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Maxwell Bros., Inc., 8S. Mo St., 
Chicago, Tl Sou. Reps.. . R. Miller, Sr., 
and C. R. Miller, Jr., B. 


Ashbrook and H. Dilis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plante at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. 
Bivd.., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. : Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char- 


so N. C. Sou. Agt., C. 
Cc. Sou.. Reps., L. 
O78. Atlanta, Ga.; 


D. Taylor, Gaff- 
B. Taylor, Box 
tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 


H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. ~~ 
Direct Factory oR Greenville Belting 
Co.. Greenville, S. C. 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., EB. W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 58. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. Cc. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland: O. 
N. C. and S. CG. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N Cc 

Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Bdwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia Belting Co., 
N. C., EB. J. Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.: Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellfower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
oe 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


High Point, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 


-ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De say 


Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, ag 
John L. Graves, Megr.; Greenville, 8. 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 
S.C. Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Wlilllams Co., The, Cleveland, 
©. Sou. Reps., BE. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St.. Winston- Salem, N. 
C.; W..B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8t., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp., 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure, Atlanta. Columbus, Nashville. 


Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Soluol Corp.. 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 


Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Standard Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 


Minn. N. C. an 


s. Cc. Rep., Engineering 
Sales Co., 
WN. C. 


d 
601 Bullders Bide., Charlotte, 


Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 562 Murphy 
S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 

Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace FE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424. Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 BH. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. H. EB. Littlejohn, M Sou. ps., 

. Cain, Greenville 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
‘Bldg., Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 


Ring Traveler Co., 101 
St.,. Fall River, Mass. Sou Rep., Geo 
Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, s. © 


Stewart tron Works, Cincirnati, oO. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


Stone, Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad 8St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile- Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence. R. IT. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., 
tanbure, 8S. C. J. Baddy, 
Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H_ Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.): Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.. L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer.. Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. 
Ga 


Spar- 
Sec. and 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 159 Aborn 8St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
ype B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou... 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I.. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1738 Inverness Ave.; 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK. fnc.. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.: F. W.. Warrington, fleld man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices. Whitin Blide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 

1317 Healey Atlanta. 
Reps.. M. P. Thomas. Chariotte 
Office: . Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 


Whitinsvitle Spinning Co., Whit- 


ineville. Mass. Sou. Re lL. Nichol- 
2119 Conniston lace, Charlotte, 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic. N. J. Sou. 
Reps.. C. R. Brunine. 1202 W. Market 8St.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 
asd Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Cotton Processing 
Taxes in November 
Total $6,476,164 


Washington. —- Cotton processing 
taxes collected during November to- 
talled $6,476,164.50, according to 
statistics made public by the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue. Total col- 


lections since July 1, 1934, according 


to the collector’s figures, amounted to 
$40,317,694.97, 


Burlington Plant Damaged 


Burlington, N. C.—An oil stove 
explosion last Sunday night damaged 
the Burlington Loom & Reed Co. 
plant in the Standard Building, on 
North Main street. The plant of 
Swift & Co. on the first floor was 
slightly damaged by kerosene leaking 
through the ceiling. 
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WANTED—Head Draper Loomfixer; must 
be qualified in every way to handle 
Heavy Colored, Number Duck and Tire 
Fabrics. Give age, where have been 
employed and references. Address 
*‘Loomfixer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Salesman North and South 
Carolina, preferably with weaving ex- 
perience who can produce business on 
staple manufactured article used by all 
weaving mills. Give full information 
regarding qualifications. Address Box 
1982, Atlanta, Georgia.. 


WANTED— Cloth Room. Can get more 
first quality goods out of production 
that buyers will accept than the aver- 

. age man. Good references. Address 
THOS. Care Textile Bulletin. 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Gaston County 
Third in Spindles 


Washington.—Gaston County, N. 
C., “combed yarn center of the 
world,” ranked third this year among 
the counties of the United States in 
the number of spindles. 

A report issued by the Bureau of 
Census showed Bristol County, 
Mass., and Providence County, R. L., 
were ahead of the North Carolina 
county in the number of spindles. 


Bristol had 4,108,420, Providence, . 


1,237,284, and Gaston, 1,185,954. 
Spartanburg County, S. C., was in 
fourth place with 1,005,556 spindles. 

The report explained that the rel- 
ative standing of any county in the 
cotton manufacturing industry as a 
whole depended largely upon whether 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sele Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . seturm 15 dogs 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges bor space cocupied 


Round Trip Tickets ....,..- 

. bor each mile waveled... return 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars cn payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Satistactory Service on the Southera Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


December 27, 1934 


the factories are devoted to spinning 
only or to both spinning and weaving. 
“In some counties the mills make a 
specialty of spinning yarn which is 
used elsewhere, while in others prac- 
tically all the yarn spun is used in 
the county, and still others the oper- 
ations are largely confined to weav-| 
ing and otherwise using yarns spun 
elsewhere,” the report said. 
- Other leading textile counties in 
the Carolinas and the number of 
spindles follow: 


Greenville, S. C., 752,782; Ander- 
son, S. C., 695, 112: Cabarrus, 
447,664: Union, 347,724: Guil- 
ford, N. C., 315,072; Laurens, S. C., 
288.016: York, C., 284,524; 
Greenwood, S. C., 282,648; Pickens, 
C., 274,136; Richmond, N. C., 
271 740: Mecklenburg, N. 258.- 
380; Richland, 256,972. 


Southern Railway System 
Announces 
Christmas and New Year’s 
Holiday Travel Bargains 


Greatly reduced round trip fares to all 
points on Southern Railway System, 
also to points in the Southeastern States, 
including Washington, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 


Travel Fares 
1%c per mile for each mile traveled 
one-way and round trip coach tickets. 


2c per mile for each mile traveled, re- 
turn limit 15 days. Good in sleeping 
cars on payment Pullman charge for 
space occupied. 


2%c per mile for each mile traveled, 
return limit six months. Good in sleep- 
ing cars on payment Pullman charge for 
space occupied. 


3c per mile one-way tickets good in 
sleeping cars on payment of Pullman 
charge for space occupied. 


No Surcharge 


Modern Coaches Convenient Schedules 


Visit your friends and home folks during 
the holidays 


Special round trip holiday fares to Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York and 
other points in the East and West. 
Tickets on sale December 19th, 20th, 
21st, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
30th and 31st, 1934. Also on December 
25th, 1934, and January Ist, 1935, for 
trains scheduled to leave original start- 
ing point not later than 12:10 P. M. 
Final return limit January 10th, 1935. 


Ask Ticket Agents 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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PRINTING. 

All Kinds of 

MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Se., Charlotte, N C. 


“Why can’t we make ’em see that 
new rings will pav for themselves?” 


Do you make your superintendent fight for new equip- 
ment—or do you encourage hita to point out oppor- 
tunities for building profit through better operation? 
Ask your super and overseer: "Are the rings on our 
frames worn so much that we need new ones to meet 
competition?" If your rings ARE badly worn, new ones 
will pay you a definite profit in better production and 
quality. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning ad Awister Rings since 


Southern ‘Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
W. A. Granam Crark 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. | 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. | 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. : 
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CALENDER CAN BE BETTER 


THE ROLLS 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
| Cotton Rolls Chasing Drying ri 
Calenders Machines 
Paper Rolls Rolling Starch and ae. 
| Calenders Water Mangles Me 
Husk Rolls Schreiner Finishing a; 
Calenders Ranges 
Combination Embossing Squeezers a 
Rolls Calenders tate 
Washer; 
Friction 
Cotton and Calenders Winders “i 


Worl Rolls Silk Calenders Mullen Testers 
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